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When a man hangs out his Shingle... 


Thousands of them started that way... with 
a hole in the wall and a slab of cedar, hung over 
the canopied boardwalk. 


They were men of every sort, in businesses of 
every sort. And most of them had some things 
in common, like vision, initiative, and faith in 
the future. 


But each that lasted had still an extra quality 
in common with the other—an acute conscious- 
ness of the responsibilities he assumed when he 
went into business. 


He knew that the day he “hung out his shingle” 
he did more than announce a new venture—he 
announced his willingness to plight his future 


JOH N 


with his community and with his neighbors ..3 
to live with them, to work with them, and to 
serve them. 


Now the signs have changed some. But though 
neon has supplanted the cedar slab and the 
modern store front has replaced the canopied 
boardwalk, the philosophy of the successful ree 
mains the same. 

It’s the philosophy that admits to the ree 
sponsibilities assumed when a man “hangs out 
his shingle’”—the responsibilities to his neigh- 
bors, to his community, and to his country. 


It’s the philosophy to which the John Deere 
dealer subscribes. 


Moline SS Illinois 

















A Suggestion from your G.L.F. Service Agency 


Have your Fertilizer in 
the Barn by February 1 


Early delivery provides a worthwhile price discount, and 
insures you against spring price raises. 


Fertilizer delivered in December and January is fully cured 
for good storage and drillability. 


By taking early delivery, you avoid the spring rush—and 
are sure of having fertilizer on hand for early needs. 


Early delivery helps G.L.F. do a better job of distribution 
and helps more patrons get the grades they want. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. 


G.L.F. Quality Open-Formula Fertilizers 





LOOKING AHEAD... 


W EARLY CHICKS 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 1954 
he FARMERS gamble? They gamble with the weather, yes. 


But when it comes to planning future production, they rely on 
good horse sense. 

Horse sense is based on facts. 

The Agricultural Outlook for 1954 was prepared by economists 
at the College of Agriculture to give New York farmers the best 
possible information on what to expect during the new year. It will 
help them decide how many calves to save for herd replacements, 
how many potatoes to plant, and when to order baby chicks. ° 

The practical application of economic principles to agriculture 
is the kind of horse sense that helps take the gamble out of farming. 


New York State College of Agriculture 
A unit of the State University of New York 


Cormell University 
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The most remarkable characteristic of our nation today is the mo- 
bility of its inhabitants. It has been said time and time again that 
America is a nation on wheels. Not a small part of the picture is the 
upstate dairy farmer who drives his truck down to the railroad siding 
to load up with soybean oil meal still smelling of the Midwest. Then, 
perhaps, he’ll get in his car and drive several miles to a Farm Bureau 


meeting. 


New York State has at last in view a 427-mile highway enterprise to 
link its two largest cities. In fact, completion of the artery is in sight 
already. Witness this stretch, between Canastota and Liverpool, north 
of Syracuse. Engineered to meet modern requirments for speciousness, 
directness and capacity to handle large volumes of 210-horsepower cars, 
the New York State Thruway is having effects, psychological and other- 
wise, on the farmer. For the full story, turn to page 6. 


The Cornell Countryman is published monthly from October to May by 
students in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
units of the State University of New York, at Cornell University. Entered as 
second class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New York. Printing by Norton 
Printing Co. Subscription rate is $1.25 a year or three years for $2.50; single 


copies, 25 cents. 
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Serving Many of Ithaca’s Finest Homes, 


Restaurants for more than 30 years. 


BUTTER MILK 


INLET VALLEY FARMS, INC. 


EGGS CREAM 


For Complete 
Information 
on 
Quality Dairy Products 
Service you will Enjoy 


Telephone 4-6212 


Homogenized Vit D; Cottage Cheese 


DEAN OF ITHACA, INC. 


401-409 E. State St. 


Phone 4-0511 


Let us safely and reasonably solve your trans- 


portation problems for all outings and social | 


activities. 


TRANSPORTATION DELUXE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS, SAFE 
DRIVERS 


Established 1908 
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‘Turn Your Used Books Into | 





Grove’s Quality Lunch 


SPUDNUTS 


=~ ¢ They're 
OX" 6@ oicesTIBLE! 
>! GOLDEN! 
oy GOOD! 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
FOOD CONFECTION 


Breakfast 


Luncheon 
«,4 

| ty ae + 
. ‘ 


Xx 


Dinners 


SPUDNUTS . CM iam Ty 
Pastry Product, sold only by 
authorized, franchised dealers 


Snacks 


Distributed by: 
SPUD NUT SHOP—321 EDDY ST. 
Authorized Dealer 
GROVE’S QUALITY LUNCH 
326 College Ave. 





Good Coin! 


Come in early and get 


YOUR TEXTBOOK AND SUPPLIES 
for the SECOND TERM 


Prompt Service in our Bookateria 





Just tell us your course numbers and 


we will furnish the required books. 


Remember the early bird catches the worm. 


Vv 


You trading at the 
T Rin NGLE 
BAAK SHAP 
Evan J. Morris, Proprietor 
Sheldon Court 





412 College Avenue 
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Al Fontana 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep them in good repair 


FOR MEN 
SUNDIAL SHOES 
Including 
WHITE BUCKS 
and 
FOR WOMEN 
Brown & White Saddles 
Tennis Footwear 
For Men & Women 
U.S. Keds 
Laces —Polishes 
Leather Goods 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 





For Auto Supplies 
Whether it be: 


WwW 
@ Expert motor tune-up 


@ Mobile Service 


@ Antifreeze 
or 


@ Auto Accessories 
Visit 


DON STREETER 
at 


122 W. State St. 
Ith. 8892 
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Open 24 hours daily 








Editorial Opinion 





ACMA 


Conference 


It was most refreshing to escape 
from our Roberts Hall office and 
meet the editors of nine other ag- 
ricultural college magazines this 
past November 27th and 28th. The 
ACMA convention at Chicago was 
a success from an intellectual point 
of view. As must always be the 
case, a large body of delegates at- 
tending the affair for the first time 
learned some interesting th ngs 
about the world of collegiate publi- 
cation. 

Improving the quality of the 
articles and general lay-out was 
much in emphasis. It might be 
taken as a good sign that not one 
word was mentioned about in- 
creasing volume size. In_ short, 
there is still room for much im- 
provement in our ability to express 
our ideas concisely and attractively 
and to make each page worth more 
of the reader’s time and effort. 

Of course, we always have the 
business end of the enterprise to 
consider. Leave the business mana- 
ger out, and the roof falls in on 
our heads. The ACMA meetings 
pointed out more than ever that, 
of all the affiliated magazines, we 
probably have the toughest, the 
riskiest, and the most ungrateful 
job of campus circulation. By a 
variety of financial arrangements, 
the great majority of our ACMA 
colleagues are able to get their 
product to the student without the 
necessity of marching up and down 
a cafeteria line like a_ traveling 
salesman. However, there is always 
the consolation that we Country- 
men are becoming a. once-a-month 
institution at the Martha Van. 


Arthur Dommen 

















































Always A 


Good Number to 
remember 
when it comes 


To Food 


Restaurant 
& Soda Bar 





“The 400” 


400 College Ave. Ith. 2582 | 
In Collegetown | 













FURNITURE 
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& 
REFINISHED 
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All-Around Cabinet Work 
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Same-day service on 
discolorations, scratches 


and other surface damage. 
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| 
- Sunny Tanner 


Ith. 5146 210 Linden Ave. 























































































































































The Farmer and... 








The Thruway 


What is the effect of the big road on the farmer? 


Progress with a Thruway? Many 
rural residents of New York State 
want to know what progress will 
come of building a seemingly use- 
less highway on their good land. 
The townspeople are questioning 
the “progress” to be found in cut- 
ting their villages in two. “Why is 


all this change necessary?” is the 


The Countryman makes a report to the people. 


by JUNE PETTERSON ‘54 


common query. 

The change is indeed great. To 
the consternation of many farmers, 
the state has bought their land— 
even entire farms—torn down or 
moved buildings, and stripped the 
land of its top soil, just to build a 


Sand drains were installed by New York State Thruway engineers to speed necessary 

settling of the spongy subsurface at and near this point where the expressway will 

cross the Onondaga Lake Outlet, northwest of Syracuse. Sand drain tower equipment 

is shown in the foreground. The bridge at right will be dwarfed by the Thruway struc- 
ture now under construction to span the stream. 








a super highway. To the local popu- 
lation it is a vast waste of land, 
money, and effort. What good could 
come of such a project? 


Engineers Solve Dilemmas 


Throughout the length of the 
Mohawk Valley, various construc- 
tion companies have begun to work 
on the new Thruway, each having 
a particular section to complete. 
First the route of the highway was 
surveyed and land purchased by the 
state. Then, within the past year, 
work began. Many problems arose 
which required the services of 
skilled engineers. For one thing, 
through the narrower part of the 
valley, there was not enough room 
for another highway. This problem 
is being solved by moving one ex- 
isting road several hundred feet to 
the south and changing the course 
of the Mohawk River-Barge Canal 
a little to the north. Other engi- 
neering feats for the Thruway are 
fills of millions of yards of gravel, 
bridges, cloverleafs, cuts, and laying 
of the wide strips of concrete. 


Thruway and Progress 


But even as the earthmovers, 
bulldozers, shovels, trucks, and var- 
ious other types of machinery 
moved into the area, the people 
were trying to answer the question, 
“Why ?” In what way will the Thru- 
way bring progress to the inhabi- 
tants of New York State? Some 
progress is already apparent in 
many towns. In places where the 
highway has forced a proprietor to 
move or destroy a building and 
start his business in another loca- 
tion, the new business establish- 
ment is usually a much more mod- 
ern one with many new advantages. 
Old factories have been replaced 


(Continued on page 18) 
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—Pinkas 


In a fruitcake you find plenty 
of spice, fruit, and the basic ingred- 
ients that make up the body of 
the cake. In Dr. Robert M. Smock 
of the Pomology Department we 
also find spice, fruit, plus ample 
amounts of the basic sugar, salt, 
etc., which make an outstanding 
individual. 

It can be said that “Doc Smock”, 
as he is known to his students, has 
plenty of spice in his famous humor. 
Fruit is the subject of his teaching 
and research and the basic ingred- 
ients are found in his background, 
community activities and family. 

“Humor is where you find it,” 
says Doc and he finds it every 
minute of every day. He maintains 
its the best antidote for ulcers. If 
that is the case, we doubt that 
Doc will ever be bothered by them, 
for his humor is known as far and 
wide as he is. 


Puns and Odes 


A humorous finale is always the 
climax of the last lecture in Doc’s 
Pomology 1 course when he and his 
company really put on a_ show. 
Awards are made to the most stim- 
ulating girl, the quietest sleeper, 
etc. One of these prizes, a list of 
twelve telephone numbers given to 
a co-ed, resulting in twelve tele- 
phone calls in one evening for Doc. 
All the numbers were his own. 

Humor of all kinds can be found 
in Doe’s scrapbook where he keeps 
such tidbits as a_ psychoanalysis 
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“Doc” Smock: 





Fruitcake 


Philosopher 


Humor and plenty of spice and fruit 


of himself. This official looking 
thesis paper, written by a student, 
depicts Doc as a split personality 
and recommends more children as 
a cure. A letter, sporting a Willard 
State Hospital letterhead, from a 
student that Doc drove to insanity, 
and other gems with weird title 
lines “Ode to a Strawberry,” are 
also among this collection of Doc’s 
treasured memoirs. 


Sorority Janitor 


The fruit part of the fruitcake 
professcr is embdied in Doc’s work 
as a member of the Department of 
Pomology. Course I in general 
Pomology is Doc’s spring term 
baby, while Course III, the hand- 
ling, storage and_ utilization of 
Fruit, fills his fall term teaching 
schedule. 

At the present time, Doc is 
spending much of h‘s time in re- 
search at the new apple storage, 
recently constructed at the Cornell 
orchard after his own design. 

Doc has the reputation of know- 
ing more about apples than the 
apples themselves and some of his 
knowledge is imparted in his one 
venture in book writing. “Apples 
and Apple Products” now nets him 
enough money in royalties to take 
his wife to the movies “once a 
year,’ but he hastens to add 
“only at regular prices.” 

The interest in fruit production 
was grafted into Doc as a boy when 
he worked on his grandmother’s 


mark the pomology lectures of ““Mr. Apple” 


by RAY BORTON ‘53 


and neighbor’s fruit farms near 
Erie, Pa., where he was born “in 
a little house with a big mortgage.” 

After completing high school in 
Erie, Doc left the little white house 
for three years of liberal arts courses 
at Muskinkum College which pre- 
ceded his graduation from Ohio 
State University. He continued with 
graduate work at O.S.U. and later 
at the University of Chicago. 

Of his college days, Doc especi- 
ally remembers his job as a janitor 
in a sorority house where, as he 
added with a glint in his eye, he 
added to his educat‘on immensely! 

It was at Muskingum that Doc 
met the future Mrs. Smock and 
during the depression years they 
joined forces in hopes that two 
could live more cheaply than one. 


Husband Wanted 


This brings us to the basic in- 
gredients in the fruitcake professor. 
Of his family, Sarah Jane, the only 
daughter and the eldest of the three 
Smock children is the apple of her 
father’s eye. At present, Doc is 
busily engaged in a all-out cam- 
paign to get her married off so he 
won't have to continue putting her 
through college. (All interested ap- 
plicants for the position please 
leave your name at Doc’s office, 
Room 125, Plant Science. Pictures 
and an interview furnished upon 
request. ) 

Doc burst a couple of buttons off 

(Continued on page 19) 

















































































































































































The Fabulous Art of .. . 


solve the housing shortage 
and see the world at 


For about three years I have 
traveled about the country as a 
bum. But to tell you the truth, I 
have lived the life of a king; I’ve 
had my own train, a forty-foot 
bed, and living quarters that 
boasted two big bay windows. Can 
you tell me just what more a per- 
son could want? 


How can a person arte such 
a high standard of living? The 
answer lies in the art of hopping 
freight trains. 


‘Bull’ Shoots, Isn’t Shot 


My first experience in the field 
of freight hopping came about 
purely by accident. It was about 
three years ago that a friend of 
mine and I were stranded along a 
highway in Illinois with a com- 
pletely broken down excuse for a 
car. . .and with no way of going 
anywhere. The solution to our 
troubles was simple. We merely 
boarded a freight train that was 
“watering-up” and launched a 
“career” of experience that I doubt 
will ever be gained in any other 
way. . .that is, any other way than 
by traveling via freight train. 

The art of hopping freights is 
actually very simple. You merely 
go to the railroad yards and ask 
anyone just when and where the 
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Freight Hopping 


Freight hopper reveals tips to 


the same time. 


by RAMSEY YODER ‘55 
as told to TOM SANFORD ‘55 










next train is going. I said anyone, 
with the exception of one—the yard 
“bull.” He'll either shoot if you 
resist arrest, throw you in jail, or 
merely k'ck ycu out of the yards. 
This past summer [| was traveling 
through a town in Nebraska that 
reportedly employed a “bull” who 
had shot two men simply because 
they hadn’t stopped running when 
he spotted them. 


When caught, I ALWAYS stop. 


You should try to catch a train 
which is termed in the railroad 
profession as a “hot shot.” A “hot 
shot” usually goes non-stop be- 
tween division points. . .divison 
points being junctions where a train 
refuels, waters, or changes crews. 
These stops ordinarily occur about 
every 100 miles, and eliminate a lot 
of small town stops enroute. 


Flats, Box Cars Preferred 


The other choice of transporta- 
tion “the easy way” is a “local.” 
With a rate of 100 miles per 16 
hours and frequent exposures to 
various yard “bulls,” it’s best to 
stay away from the locals. 

Except in desert travel, which I 
will explain later, I prefer a 
box car for my travels. However, 
I often resort to flats, reefers, and 


The railroad bum — picturesque, 
brated rider of the rails, dilettante of fine 
box cars, austere champion of American 
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auto cars, all of which can provide 
at least satisfactory living condi- 
tions. A personal practice of mine 
before boarding a train is to in- 
quire as to the presence of 
“empties” on the train; which saves 
a lot of searching around the yard. 


Reefers and Beds 


As you might expect, I usually 
shy away from cattle and coal cars 

.for obvious reasons. To play it 
safe, one should stay away from 
cars carrying sliding steel or cars 
carrying machinery; but the latter 
warning I usually neglect. I'll prob- 
ably get myself killed someday, but 
all the same certain types of ma- 
chinery are at times wonderful 
places to sleep while traveling. For 
instance, I’ve slept in many an 
Army and Navy truck and once 
slept in a guided missile launcher. 
Still, I’ve heard of a lot of men 
who went to sleep between a load 
of steel and the end of the car and 
never woke up again. From all re- 
ports, they’re in small pieces when 
they untangle them from the steel. 

I mentioned before that in 
desert travel I stay away from the 
box cars. Due to the summer heat 
of the desert I’ve found that the 
best place to ride is in a “reefer,” 
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or refrigerator car; specifically, one 
that is loaded with onions. These 
reefers carrying onions do not have 
ice in the forward compartment, 
or “bunker,” and th's makes an 
excellent place to sleep. A jug of 
water stowed away in a reefer 
carrying ice in the bunker will also 
allow a cold drink now and then. 
Of course there’s one drawback; 
the odor of onions. But you get 
used to that just as you get used 
to the practice of hopping freights 
in the first place. 

I should speak of the problem of 
food. When I’m in the yard I 
usually find time to eat. One meal 
every 24 hours keeps me going 
pretty well, even though I do tend 
to lose a little weight. I usually have 


a quart of milk, a can of Spam, and 
a loaf of bread. 


“Tricks of the Trade” 


Another “trick of the trade” lies 
in the collection of paper and 
boards. The paper serves as your 
mattress and covers, although it 
rarely suffices. For instance, one 
night in August three years ago I 
crossed the continental divide on 
top of a box car while it was snow- 
ing. I almost froze to death. An- 
other night while coming over the 
Shasta Mountains I was so cold I 
had to borrow, without permiss on, 
a Northern Pacific tarpaulin, which 
got me through the night. But 
there were also some nights when 
I crawled along the train to the 
top of the diesel engine and warmed 
myself up. I honestly thought I had 
a good deal until the train went 
through a tunnel. The fumes and 
heat from the diesel power plant 
below almost cremated me. 


Dangers on the High Iron 


To get back to the collecting of 
boards; a “two by four” inserted in 
the doorway of the car on which 
you are riding will usually serve to 
keep your car door open. I have a 
close friend who didn’t do this 
and his door slammed shut. Three 
days later when someone happened 
to find him, he was unconscious. 
Luckily, he managed to live through 
it. 


When I go to sleep at night I 
stay about five to ten feet away 
from the end of the car or else 
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stand the chance of being “pile- 
driven.” “Switcheys,” which are 
switch engines and their engineers, 
like to have a little fun with their 
free boarders by slamming two cars 
together, thereby slamming the 
heads of any unfortunate riders in- 
to the end of the aftermost car. I 
had an exceptionally sore head and 
neck for four days one time as a 
result of the “switcheys.” A few 
men that I have heard of have had 
their necks snapped by this means. 


Wheeee !! ! 


Every once in awhile, either be- 
cause I want exercise or because 
I’m looking for another car, I run 
around on the top of my train. One 
of these days [’ll learn my lesson, 
but I won’t be able to do much 
about it, mainly because I'll be 
dead. When an engineer sees a 
danger signal ahead he will hit 


the emergency brake. The train 
will stop on a dime, and when that 
happens I'll continue another 100 
feet through the air. 

One more thing. . .hopping a 
moving train is bad! Under 35 
miles an hour; OK. But over that 

. .well, I'll let you use your im- 
agination. 


Men Wanted 


So those are a few of the do’s 
and don’ts of hopping freights. For 
inexpensive travel around the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
there’s nothing to beat it. 


Right at the moment I’m in the 
process of planning another trip 
for next summer. Nothing is as vet 
definite, except for one thing; I’m 
still taking volunteers. . .with no 
experience necessary! 


Anyone for freight hopping? 


Hobo Yoder prepares to follow the wanderings of his prototype. “Yo” prefers onion 
reefers to coal cars, and is forever being chased by yard “bulls.” 
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Old Dan Webster would undoubt- 
edly be shocked out of his epider- 
mic tegument if he were alive to- 
day. His native American kinsmen 
have, in the course of a few short 
decades, trisected his austere 
“King’s English” into a hybrid of 
double-meaning words, “flipped” 
phrases, and “crazy man” adjec- 
tives. Local figures of speech, words 
emanating from two World Wars 
and the “Roaring Twenties,” as well 
as Spillane and Co. theater thrillers 
have played the biggest parts in the 
birth of slanguage. 


“Lapping up the High High Ball” 


Cornellians, like most other col- 
lege students can boast of attending 
a Saturday night “blast”. Usually, 
the guys manage to get either 
“clobbered”, “looped”, “blasted”, 
or just plain “out-of-it” on a 
“fifth”, a “brew”, “malt”, “suds”, 
“hooch”, or, in some cases, “beer”. 

Friday and Saturday nights also 
happen to be big date nights “on 
the Hill” and, during the week, 
everyone gets the latest “scoop”, 
“poop”, or “dope” on whom to ask 
out next. Anyone likes to have a 
“queen” as a date because she’s 
supposed to be really “pretty- 
pretty.”"Oklahoma A. & M. men 
refer to a “queen” as a “beaver” 
and at Colgate a “poomer” is a 
“slick chick”. 

Of course, some fellows get stuck 
with a “quail” (meaning too young) 
and then there a few others that 
we won’t mention. They may draw 
a “beast”, a “snake”, a “greaser”, 
or a “cold dame”. The girls, on 
the other hand, often refer to their 
earlier-in-the-evening dates as 
“fruits”, “characters”, “nerds”, 
“eight-balls”, “jerks”, “rummys”, 
or just “inmature little boys”. At 
Michigan, a clumsy “joker” is a 
“hamburger”, at Colgate a “ja- 
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College Slanguage 





Uncouth expressions infiltrate 


American Campuses. Are morals 


A disturbing expose by STEVE SANDLER ‘55 





‘ bongo”, at S.M.U. a “plumber”, 


and at Bloomfield College a “jab- 
off”. “Dopes” can also be “meat- 
heads”, or “sacks”. Also in this cat- 
egory are “schnooks”. 

A “gunner” at Oklahoma A. & M. 
is a guy with a big letter on his 
chest while at Arizona a similar 
man-mountain would be called a 
“boondocker”. 

Certain expressions common to 
all coeds are utilized most fre- 
quently when a “wolf” gets too 
friendly. “Get lost”, “come off 
it”, “shove off”, “pound sand”, 
“turn blue” (or green, whatever 
color becomes the occasion), and 
“there’s a lot of things you don’t 
know” are “pet” expressions. 

Goodbyes can be said in a variety 
of ways ranging from the familiar 


Wo6GE~ <p 
\ ft 









“see ya around the Quad” to “see 


ya around the Hill”. “Stay loose”, 
“be good”, “take it slow”, “keep it 
cool”, and “it’s been real”, are com- 
mon college gems. “Creamed” 
“ ” e 
means to get “clobbered” as in a 
football game or a bar room brawl. 
£ 
At Wyoming, getting a “faceful of 
fist” is a “knuckle sandwich”. At 


on the downgrade? Is English out? 


Colgate a punch in the nose is a 
“shot in the horn”. Lehigh Engi- 
neers often say “I'll clean your 
clock” if they want to “knock some- 
one’s block off”. 


“Tammany” is a name floating 
around Cornell. It refers to students 


who are employed by Residential 
Halls. 


Tense Situation 


Examinations at any school can 
be “flunked”, “busted”, or “clob- 
bered”. One is lucky if he gets a 
“snap”, “breeze”, or “gut” course 
on his schedule. The mental con- 
dition which could result from a 
“bust” is known at Texas as the 
“reds”, a feeling of frustration com- 
mon to our Eastern “blues”. After 
such an exam you would probably 
be “bushed”, poohed”, “pooped”, or 
“knocked out”. When a person is 
confused at Ohio Wesleyan he is 
“all shook up”. One step further 
from the “reds” or “blues” is to 
“flip your lid”, “snap your cap”, 
“flip the flue”, or “flub the dub” 
which is the same thing as losing 
one’s mind. Being “around the 
bend” or “off your nut” is the same 
condition. 


Flicks Anyone? 


“Flicker out”, “crumped out”, 
and “sacked out”, among others, 
are also in everyday usage on most 
American campuses. 

These are only a very few of 
the choice slaughtered* words and 
phrases that compose college slan- 
guage. They are representative of 
what a confused foreigner might 
hear at his first “bull session” in 
this country. Maybe someday they 
will be a part of Dan Webster’s 
Dictionary. Right now, they be- 
long behind the ivy-covered dormi- 
tory walls. 
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Third Prize, by Ray Borton and George Muller. Chef Borton 


at the Waldorf. 


; Second Prize, by Joe Matejka. Nat Talmage grabs his Sadie 
iS a Hawkins Day “baby.” 
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First Prize, by Joe Matejka. “Who said I ain’t gonna win?” 
Judges in the contest were Professor Ward and Vic Stevens of the Extension 
Teaching Department. 
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Fourth Prize, by Len Pinkas. Get a horse or just try and Fourth Prize, by Len Pinkas. The winnahs in the greased pig 
lead a pig. contest! —or were they? Left to right: Professors Sheffy, 
Mellor and Martin. 
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The International Livestock Exposition 





Blue Ribbons and Red Banners 


At $20.00 a pound, the nation’s best livestock 


The mingling odors of livestock 
and tan-bark, the confusion of 
animal and human voices, unmis- 
takable trademarks of a livestock 
show, are fading away with the 
onset of winter. But livestock 
breeders and stockmen everywhere 
are already making plans for the 
next show season, determined to do 
better. 


The Show Circuit 


That is the major purpose of a 
livestock show—to encourage the 
breeding of better livestock through 
competition. Every year this pur- 
pose is fulfilled, as breeders start 
out on the show circuit, from coun- 
ty fairs, on up through district 
shows and state fairs, to regional 
and national shows. Whether in the 
smallest local show or the biggest, 
the International Livestock Exhibi- 
tion at Chicago, the result is the 
same. Breeders and stockmen dis- 
play their best stock, pick up new 
ideas, and, win or lose, go hcme 





with bigger and better plans for the 


provides Chicago with the show of the year. 


by DARYL GRIFFIN ‘56 


next season. 

It was with this purpose in mind 
that in December, 1900, a group 
of admirers of purebreds helped 
found the first International Live- 
stock Exhibition. Profiting by the 
mistakes of the old American Fat 
Stock Show, which had folded in 
1897, they laid plans for a new in- 
stitution which would be free from 
political favoritism. This was the 
beginning of the annual Exposition, 
which has grown since 1900, just 
as have the breeds of livestock 
which parade in its amphitheater 
every fall. 

The organization now owns a 
large paved area at Chicago’s Un‘on 
Stockyards, which are the largest 
in the world. This includes the In- 
ternational Amphitheater, which 
seats 12,000 people and covers an 
area of 260,000 square feet. During 
show week most of the animals are 
kept under one roof, except for the 
carload lots which stay in the 


A view inside the International Ampitheatre in Chicago during the recent International 
Livestock Exposition. 


Macomber 








stockyards. For 53 years this show 
has been held in the week following 
Thanksgiving, and it has witnessed 
country-wide progress in livestock 
breeding. 


Classes and Sales 


The livestock show falls into two 
general categories, market animals 
and breeding animals. The market 
classes are for beef, sheep, and 
swine, and include single classes, 
classes on hoof and on hook, pens of 
three, truckload lots, and carload 
lots. All but the sheep are shown by 
breeds, the breed being deter- 
mined by the sire. After the show, 
commission agents manage the sale 
of a large portion of the animals, 
with most of the winners being sold 
at auction. 

Breeding classes for beef cattle, 
sheep, and horses follow the usual 
pattern of singles for males and fe- 
males of various ages and group 
classes such as get of sire. This is 
the national show for Hereford, An- 
gus, and Shorthorn beef breeds, as 
well as for Percheron horses and 
almost all breeds of sheep. After 
the show the three major beef as- 
sociations each hold a show-stock 
sale of previously consigned ani- 
mals. 


4-H Also 


In addition to the open classes, 
there are some corresponding 4-H 
classes in which only young breed- 
ers can compete. This, in itself, is 
insurance for the future of the Ex- 
position and the industry, for these 
young breeders are being prepared 
for a future of good breeding and 
showing. 

The Exposition’s horse show is 
world famous for the quality of its 
entries. Every night during show 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Behind a heavy door 








—Chatterton 


Fabric Findings 


Characteristics of materials 


are tested by Cornell researchers 


by RHODA KRAUSE ‘54 


How long will that new nylon 
sweater last? Will it wash well and 
hold its shape? These questions can 
be answered by research workers in 
the textile testing lab of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell. 
Working under carefully controlled 
atmospheric conditions, with the 
aid of special testing equipment, 
these experts can test the individual 
qualities of fabrics. 

To insure the accuracy of results, 
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the testers work in a tightly sealed 
room where the temperature is 
kept within 2 degrees of 70 degrees 
F. and the relative humidity is 
kept at 65°. The air is constantly 
circulated to keep atmospheric con- 
ditions uniform throughout the 
room. By automatic controls these 
conditions can be maintained even 
though as many as 4 workers, giving 
off body heat and moisture, are 
using the room at once. 


Katherine Round testing the tensile 
strength of a fabric. 


The only entrance to the room is 
a heavy door similar to the type 
used in cold storage rooms so that 
there is no chance for leakage. Then, 
as a safety measure, a recording 
hygrometer keeps a constant check 
on the temperature and humidity 
of the room. All fabrics are kept 
in the room for 24 hours before 
testing to adjust their temperature 
and humidity to that of the room. 


Fabric Resistance 


You might think that these pre- 
cautions are unnecessary, but ac- 
cording to Vivian White, ass’t. pro- 
fessor of textiles and clothing, they 
have an important effect on tex- 
tiles. 

“In testing the strength of fab- 
rics, we can see how very important 
constant temperature and humidity 
are to accurate measurement. Ray- 
ons, for example, may lose up to 
50° or more of their strength when 
wet. Even small differences in hu- 
midity can affect the strength of 
a rayon fabric being tested.” 

Suppose you have developed a 
new fabric and want to test its 
characteristics to prove its worth. 
By using some of the lab’s equip- 
ment you can measure these qual- 
ities to a high degree of accuracy. 
For example, one of the machines 
in the lab will measure the amount 
of stretch in your fabric and the 
amount of tension required to tear 
it. Another will measure crease re- 
sistance, the ability of the fabric 
to spring back into shape. 


Wear Well, Wash Well 


If your fabric is to be used in 
rugs, you'll want to know how 
well it will spring back into shape 
after being crushed by a heavy piece 
of furniture. This can be estimated 
by using a special machine to meas- 
ure its thickness before and after 
crushing. This same machine can 
indicate shrinkage, since fabrics 
thicken when shrunk. Other ma- 
chines in the lab. measure the size 
and weight of yarns and fabrics. 

There are no fabric secrets too 
deep for the research workers to 
probe. They know that the basic re- 
quirement of good clothing, drap- 
eries, and all other things made 
from textiles is a good fabric—one 
which will wear well, wash well, and 
look smart even after long use. 
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Introducing ... 
... Your Friends 


Vera West 


Cornell’s high-flying ag ec and 
sociology major is Vera West. She 
not only takes aviation lessons, but 
she makes sure that all of the 
money she earns through baby- 
sitting, house cleaning, and dish- 
washing goes into her flying fund. 
Tail spins, cross-wind landings and 
power dives—it’s all getting to be a 
routine workout and a great deal 
of fun. 
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Vera 


Vera is technically stateless, not 
of her own free will, but because 
her Russian parents were expelled 
from their homeland. Seeing several 
poin:s of value in life in_ this 
country, Vera plans to adopt U. S. 
citizenship after her required term 
of residence. If she ever comes 
down to earth to settle, it will 
probably be :n one of the western 
states. 

Believing that life is a series of 
educational experiences, Vera is in- 
terested in the little personal traits 
and the broad cultural patterns that 
surround us. During the great, open 
summertime, she somet:mes works 
in the potato fields of Lincolnshire 
as a participant in a program of the 
British government, or tries her 
hand as a riding counselor in the 
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Adirondacks, or perhaps spends 
the summer months as a clerk in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

But her interest and her curiosity 
take her farther than that. Like 


several people to whom we have 


talked before, Vera has discovered 
the sublimity of the mountains, and 
the enthusiasm she manifests for 
climbing whole-heartedly supports 
her philosophy of “Let’s go up!” 
While dreaming of a journey to 
Asia, she also dreams of the lure of 
the Himalayas. 

“Making a living” is not a trite 
phrase to Vera. If she can comb:ne 
her enjoyment of the unusual, her 
urge for adventure, and her airborne 
wanderlust into some form of use- 
ful work, she will be making a 
happy living. And that is the best 


goal of all. 
A.D. 






John Clare 


Whether it be from his hometown 
of Wilmington, Delaware, or from 
the top of the Austrian Alps, or 
from a little farm in Michigan, John 
Clark annually manages to drag 
himself back to Cornell to continue 
his quest for a higher education. 

Not that he doesn’t enjoy it 
here—on the contrary, he likes it 
very much. Aside from his interest 
in his major field, biochemistry, (he 
is vicepresident of the Biochemistry 
Club and has qualified in the field 
for Ho-Nun-De-Kah, Ag_ honor- 
ary society) John likes hs associa- 
tions with the people of Cornell. 
This year he is a dorm counselor 
and finds that working with fresh- 
men is rewarding as well as fun. 
He also has been an orientation 
counselor and served as_ chair- 
man of Freshman Orientation this 
fall. His third association with 
freshmen was as pledge master for 
his fraternity, Phi Sigma Kappa. 

Along with his love for people, 
John is a soccer fan. He was hure 
in an auto accident before coming 











to Cornell and says he still has 
“half a hollow head” (the only 
biochem major who can use that 
excuse) so he couldn’t play the 
sport. He,therefore, went out for 
manager and is now in the Varsity 
Managers’ Club, Shin Guard, a 
soccer club, and is a member of Red 
Key and Sphinx Head, Junior and 


Senior men’s honoraries, respec- 
tively. 
When vacations come around, 


John indulges just as diligently as 
he does during the school year. Two 
years ago he spent his summer 
bicycling through Europe. Trying 
to take full advantage of this op- 
portunity, he did everything from 
attending the Mozart Music Fes- 
tival at Salzburg, Austria, to being 
among the few Americans to climb 
the Alps. When at home, he en- 
joys himself most while duck hunt- 








ing in the swamps of Delaware or 
just plain learning to play golf. 

After graduation, John hopes to 
enter graduate school and continue 
his studies in some field of bio- 
chemistry. Before his formal educa- 
tion is over, he says he’d like to 
study some in Europe. 


S.W. 
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Is there such a thing 


as a wise 


This is the dial on a New IDEA 
Fertilizer Spreader. It certainly 
isn’t meant as a gambling device 
—but setting it by guesswork 
turns it into a mighty fickle wheel 
of fortune, 


This machine is guaranteed* to 
apply exactly the number of 
pounds of fertilizer or seed you 
set the dial for. Everything de- 
pends on you, the one who sets 
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gambler ? 


the dial. If you know the kind 
and amount of fertilizer your soil 
needs, the odds go up in your 
favor several hundred percent. 
And because the New Ibga Ferti- 
lizer Spreader is extremely accu- 
rate, you keep the odds on your 
side. 


As a farmer, you are forced to 
be a gambler, whether you like 
the idea or not. Drouth, flood, hail, 


price breaks—any number of 
things can cut your odds on mak- 
ing a good profit. But with knowl- 
edge on your side, plus reliable 
tools that let you use your knowl- 
edge correctly, you'll be able to 
weight the gamble in your favor. 
A good farmer is a “wise” gambler. 


*“The NEW IDEA Fertilizer Spreader 
will spread ANY fertilizer in ANY con- 
dition in ANY amount (10 to 5000 Ibs. 
per acre) ... uniformly and accurately, 
without clogging, or money back.” 


NEw [pea 
FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


oldwater, Ohio 


VCO 


Division Distributing Corporation 

















































































































































































































Campus Clearinghouse 





Cornell “Football” Team 


Beats Michigan State 


Real history was made in the 
Michigan State Judging Pavilion 
on November 28—The Cornell 
Livestock Judging Team defeated 
the Michigan State Team 32-18 in 
the famous Sawdust Bowl. Their 
experience with the pigskin really 
paid off for Pete Nesbitt *54 Ag, 
Bruce Marion ’54 Ag, Don Marion 
°54 Ag, Fred Paul °54 Ag, Pete 
L’Orange ’55, and Max Peterson ’54. 

Prof. Sheffy, of the An Hus De- 
partment, who refereed the game, 
Says it is now an established annual 
event. 

Before returning home, the team 
visited the International Livestock 
Judging Contest in Chicago. 


The Ninth Degree 


Prelims and studies held no fears 
for 15 hardy Cornellians, who zoom- 
ed off in the midst of midterms 
to the National Grange Contest at 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Nine Grangers took the National 
Degree at Burlington. These were 
George Ohlsen 55 Ag, Robert Lewis 
°54 Ag, Lyle Gray ’56 Ag, Robert 
Mules ’55 Ag, Thomas Tueter °56 
Ag, Ruth Morse ’56 Ag, Arthur 
Farash Sp Ag, and June Petterson 
"54 Ag. 

Joe Matejka ’54 Ag, served on a 
panel at Youth Recognition Night 
as representative of Rural Youth, 
U.S.A. 

Donald Brown 754 Gr, Cornell 


Grange Master, was National 
Steward at Youth Recognition 
Night. 


Ag Dom Doings 


Do other Agricultural Colleges 
have Student Councils similar to 
our Ag-Domecon? 

“According to a recent survey 
taken by Michigan State Univer- 
sity, there are 19 such councils in 
the country,” revealed Jim Ritchey 
54, Ag president, at a December 
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2nd Ag-Domecon meeting. 
In order to promote better un- 
derstanding and exchange of ideas 


‘ between these councils, Ag-Dome- 


con voted to send a questionnaire 
to each council concerning its ac- 
tivities. An Ag-Domecon commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of 
Ruth Strong ’55 HE, will compile 








—Borton 


Poultry Club barbecuing 


Men of the 
their chickens at the Pavilion during 


Ag-Hec Day 


these answers in a handbook, which 
will be redistributed to the con- 
tributing councils. 

Ag-Domecon hopes that another 
college will take over this practice 
each year, making the handbook an 
annual affair. 


4-H Christmas Party 


How do other countries celebrate 
Christmas? 4-H members found out 
at their annual Foreign Student 
Meeting on December 9 in Warren 
Hall Student Lounge. 

All foreign students were invited 









to this meeting, which included a 
Christmas party. 


Cosmopolitan Cookery 

Home cooking may be fine, but 
Home Ec Club members learned 
that Japan and China have some 
tasty dishes to offer too. The 
Martha Van amphitheater became a 
range-equipped kitchen for foreign 
food demonstrations at the Decem- 
ber 9 meeting. 


Smoke Screen 

Football movies held the in- 
terest of both students and pro- 
fessors at Ho-Nun-De-Kah’s An- 
nual Prof Smoker, held December 
12 in the Plant Science Seminar 
Room. Refreshments and lively dis- 
cussions completed the evening. 


Round-up “Walkaround” 
Cornell beef cattle, sheep, and 
swine received a fine ‘walkaround’ 
on December 10, when the Cornell 
Round-Up Club sponsored its Fall 
Livestock Judging Contest. An 
annual event open to all, the con- 
test was very successful this year. 


Dirty Deal Pays Off 

“Knowing the dirt” was very 
profitable for Maynard King ’55 
Ag, and Mike Rulison ’54 Gr, who 
won second and third place respec- 
tively in the American Society of 
Agronomy National Essay Contest 
last month. 

Maynard’s essay, “A Crop for 
Your Back Yard,” concerned 
Christmas trees as an important 
crop, while Mike’s was aptly 
named, “Taking the Wrinkles out 
of Bumpy Fertilizer.” 

Robert Johnson ’54 Ch.Me. won 
ninth place, and Sam Carmer 54 
Ag placed fourteenth. 


Coed Offers Publicity 

Need better publicity for club 
meetings? Daryl Griffin ’56 Ag, 
Publicity Chairman of the Ag- 
Domecon Council, has a solution. 
She now relays information about 
upper campus meetings to the 
Cornell Daily Sun for publication 
each day. Any club desiring this 
service may contact her at Ext. 


3776. 
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R T G Esso Service 


LUBRICATION 


ESSO GASOLINE 


ACCESSORIES 





335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 
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neal 
brothers 


offer you 


@ Selected, tested, healthy strains 

@ Fast, safe delivery (whenever possible in our 
own Pullmans) 

@ Personal attention of our trained personnel 

@ Complete guarantee on every chick 
One of the Northeast’s fastest-growing hatcheries. 

You may choose from 

@ WHITE LEGHORNS—Babcock strain contest 
winners 

@ R. |. REDS—a top egg-producing line 

@ RED ROCKS—good for eggs AND for meat 

@ NEW HAMPSHIRES—Nichols strain meat pro- 
ducers 

Send a post-card for free catalog, new prices. 


Order early—by letter, phone or telegram. 


marshall brothers 





R.D. 5J PHONE 9082 Ithaca, N.Y. 

















CORNELL CHINAWARE 


The Cornell Campus Store is proud to announce 
that they can now supply the Wedgewood Cor- 
nell Dinner Plates to our customers. We are of- 
fering reduced prices on certain designs and 
colors while present stock lasts. 


PATRICIAN BORDER PLATES 


Available in twelve different center designs of 
Cornell buildings. Colors are mulberry or blue. 


$20.00 per dozen 
Less than six, $2.00 each 


CORNELL BORDER PLATES 


Available in the same center designs with Cor- 
nell seal and views in the border. Blue only. 


$25.00 per dozen 
Less than six, $2.50 each 
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The Cornell Campus Store 


Old Armory 

























Thruway 

(Continued from page 6) 
by modern ones. Many large com- 
panies are moving to new sites in 
order to be closer to the Thruway 
so they can take advantage of it. 

Agriculture, too, will benefit 
from the new ease of shipping 
which the Thruway will bring. Take 
the dairy farmers as an example. 
Over seven billion pounds of liquid 
milk are shipped to New York City 
in a year. If you picture the num- 
ber of trucks needed to deliver this 
amount of milk to just one city, 
you can see one reason why the 
new highway is so important. 

The main routes of the state are 
continuous strings of small towns, 
each presenting its own difficulties. 
To understand the complicated 
traffic problem, consider just the 
number of milk trucks delivering 
fresh milk to New York City every 
day, the milk industry being only 
one of many, with each contribut- 
ing its share of tractor trailer out- 
fits to the highway traffic. To this 
number of vehicles add the sales- 
men, tourists, and other through- 


traffic, plus the local residents in 
their cars, the farmers with their 
trucks, young people on _ bicycles 
and, of course, pedestrians in the 
villages. 

The Thruway will affect each of 
these groups. The tractor trailers 
will probably shift to the super 
highway, thus obtaining a faster 
trip with fewer hazards. Local pro- 
duce will reach its markets much 
more quickly. The distance to other 
markets will be shortened, giving 


the producers a wider choice of 


markets and increasing the com- 
petition. The annual crop of tour- 
ists will be able to take an easy 
trip without being bothered by 
traffic lights or to tour the local 
highways with less traffic. 

To local inhabitants, the more 
rapid delivery of their produce will 
not be the only advantage. The lo- 
cal driver will find it easier to drive 
into town and even the children 
whose homes are along the high- 
ways will have the advantage of 
greater safety with the decrease in 
traffic. 

In addition the Thruway con- 


struction is aiding the state econ- 
omy by holding down unemploy- 
ment. Business is booming in the 
towns and cities along its route. 
There has been an influx of resi- 
dents, increasing volume business 
for the local businessmen. In com- 
munities which are lucky enough 
to have a clover leaf, the only way 
to get on or off the highway, the 
business prospects are bright. The 
community’s importance is in- 
creased in the state and it will be 
among the first to receive the an- 
ticipated influx of new residents 
who will commute to nearby cities. 
But even with all the arguments 
for the Thruway, local sentiment 
runs high. The Thruway is like a 
horrible scar on a beloved valley, 
village, or farm. One hears many 
comments on the fact that the 
beauty is being spoiled and will 
never be the same. To these we can 
only answer that it is the way of 
progress. Within ten years the in- 
habitants will once again be point- 
ing with pleasure to their locality, 
including the Thruway, a proud ex- 
ample of progress and beauty. 





Phone 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 


and Garage Co., Inc 


117-135 E. Green St. 


CLINTON HOUSE 
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Famous For Fine Food 
and Drink Since 1831 Home of 1.H.C. 


Vv | Sales & Service Since 1913 


Smorgasbord every 
Saturday Night 


5:30-8:30 
- Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see our 


full line of IH€ Machinery and Equipment 
116 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Doc Smock 
(Continued from page 7) 


his best shirt recently when his 
son David, a senior at Ithaca High 
School, was named “Youth of the 
Week” by the /thaca Journal. When 
questioned about his son’s apparent 
popularity Doc denies having lent 
his joke file to Dave. 


In his spare moments after an 
11 hour day at the office, Doc likes 
to putter around the garden; roses 
and glads are his specialties. He 
also finds time to write numerous 
non-pomological articles and poems 
which, he wistfully relates, “No 
one seems to want to publish.” A 
sample of his work, “The Taxo- 
nomy of College Professors” was 
printed in the “Countryman” last 
May. 

In addition to his gardening and 
writing Doc finds time for work in 
the First Presbyterian Church 
where he teaches Sunday School 
and is an adviser for the High 
School group. He is also adviser for 
Hp-Nun-De-Kah, senior agricul- 
tural mens’ honorary on campus, 
and at one time was a member of 


the Board of Directors of Algonquin 
Lodge. 

In these activities as well as his 
classes Doc always has been known 
for a keen interest in his students. 
“Students are persons,” he states, 
“and should not be grouped as 
‘students. They want to be liked 
even though they want to dislike 
the teacher.” 

As an adviser, Doc not only 
invites all his advisees out to his 
home for dinner but insists they 
not take their marks too seriously. 
“Grades,” Doc says, “are actually 
a small part of education. The im- 
portant things in an education are 
the love of learning and personality 
development.” 

As we left the interview, Doc was 
filling his pipe for the fourth time 
from a large gallon size humidor 
of “Friends” tobacco. Without 
bothering to take his feet down 
from the desk, he wryly concluded, 
“A pipe gives time for thought, 
and is a good substitute for chew- 
ing fingernails.” 


Tact is making a blind date feel 
it’s she you're sorry for. 


DUKE’S LUNCHONETTE 


opposite State Theater 


Serves You: 


Sandwiches 


Lunches 


Dinner 


Blue Ribbons 


(Continued from page 12) 


week the tan-bark of the amphi- 
theater is pounded by aristocrats of 
the horse and pony world. 

There are many other features 
during the week including the Na- 
tional Hay and Grain Show and the 
National Wool Show. The Inter- 
national Inter-collegiate Livestock 
Judging Contest—to which Cornell 
sent a winning team last year—is 
held at this time. State 4-H’ers vie 
for similar national honors in the 
4-H division judging contest. These 
are only a few of the many activities 
which in addition to the livestock 
show, attracted over 430,000 people 
to the Exposition last year. 

Whether you’re a wealthy Texas 
ranch owner or a 4-H boy from 
Crow Hill, livestock shows will still 
hold a fascination which can be 
found nowhere but in the show 
ring. As long as the spirit of com- 
petition survives in breeders and 
stockmen, livestock shows will con- 
tinue to bring out larger crowds in 
the years to come. 


Nefersis’ Red & White 


Enjoy The Soda Bar 


104 W. State St. 


JANUARY, 1954 


Itha. 3-1092 


Food Store 


205 Dryden Road 


Come to See Us 


Phone 3-2214 ° 


Hours 9:00 A.M. til 1:00 P.M. 
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1936 
Wendell E. Keepper, who got 
his M.S.A. in 1936, is now Chair- 
man of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois. From 
1938 to 1950 he was a Professor 
of Agricultural Economics at Penn- 
sylvania State College. In 1950 
Keepper left Penn State to assume 

his present position. 


1939 

Donald W. Hammond married 
Eleanor Reynolds, a 1936 graduate 
of the College of Home Economics, 
in 1940. For the past seven years 
he has been the county agent in 
Onondaga County. Previous to 
this he was employed by the Farm 
Security Administration. at Fort 
Edward, Kingston, New York. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond have two 
daughters and a son. 


1941 

Now Assistant Editor of “Ladies 
Home Journal” is Betty Niles Gray, 
a College of Home Economics grad- 
vate. Betty married John Edward 
Gray in 1943 and they have a 
daughter and a son. From 1941- 
1943 she was a home economist 
for Standard Brands of New York 
City. In 1943 Mrs. Gray became 
an Editorial Assistant for McCalls 
Corporation—remaining there un- 
til 1945 when she took over her 
present job. 

1942 

Robert Charles Lewis is now an 
instructor and an assistant profes- 
sor in the Dairy Department of 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Lewis spent four 
years in the armed forces as a 
captain before going to Michigan 
State College in 1946. 
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Instructing in the veterans’ course 
at Middletown High School, Middle- 
town, New York is Arthur C. Lisack. 
In 1943 he taught vocational agri- 
culture in Sherwood, Cayuga 
County, New York. From 1944- 
1950 he was a self-employed far- 
mer at Goshen, New York. In 1951, 
Lisack began his present job. 


1943 
Herbert Edward Lehde has own- 
ed and operated a florist shop in 
Buffalo for the past nine years. 
He is married and has two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


1948 
Allan D. Mitchell is married and 
is operating his own farm at North 
Rose, New York. He and Mrs. Mit- 
chell have a son. 
1951 
Peter Clark Sanford, who was 
married in October of 1951 is now 
Farm Superintendent of Heather 
Glenn Farm located at Gladstone, 
New Jersey. 
1943 
Now veterinarian in charge of 
Paddock Veterinary Service in Ma- 
chias, New York is Nicholas Pad- 
dock, who also received his Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine degree in 
1943. He and Mrs. Paddock have 
two sons and a daughter. 


1946 
Harland R. Kester has been a 
vocational agriculture instructor at 
Downsville Central School, Downs- 
ville, New York since 1951. He 
married June Hanforth in 1947. 
From 1949-1951 he was vocational 
agriculture. instructor at George- 
town Central School, Georgetown, 
New York. 
1947 
Ralph Geiger has been Assistant 










Farm Bureau Agent in Oswego 

County since graduation. He was 

married in 1947 and has two sons. 
1949 

Harold A. Newlander is now As- 
sistant Dairy Inspector, connected 
with the University of Maryland 
Dairy Inspection Service, College 
Park, Maryland. 

Ralph Vernon Taylor, Jr. has 
been a_ vocational agriculture 
teacher in the Parishville Hogkin- 
ton Central School, Parishville, New 
York since 1950. In 1949 he was 
a partner on a farm near La 
Grangeville, New York. From 1949- 
50 he was Assistant Farm Bureau 
Agent in St. Lawrence County. 


1940 

For the past five years, Arthur 
Durfee has been working with the 
Maryland Extension Service, con- 
nected with the University of 
Maryland. Previous to this he work- 
ed for the New York State Exten- 
sion Service for six and a_ half 
years. Durfee married Martha 
Cross ‘41, in 1942. They and their 
three daughters are 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


1941 

John Foley Jr. has (for the past 
eleven years) been a partner in 
Foley's Dairy, Tarrytown, New 
York. Since graduation he has spent 
five years with the United States 
Army as a Ist Lieutenant. He was 
married in 1943 and has a son and 
a daughter. 


living in 


1942 
Ruth Barkell is now a clerical 
worker for the GLF Exchange in 
Ithaca. In 1943 she was a book- 
keeper for the College of Agricul- 
ture. She then moved to the GLF to 
take over her present job. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Great, PROMISE for Youth 


Your pioneer forefathers who settled our eastern shores, who 
followed lonely wilderness trails over the mountains and across 
bleak western plains—all came with faith in a promise. Perhaps 
it was the promise of freedom, or gold—of adventure, or land. 
You who live on and love the land your forebears trod will like- 
wise break new trails, turn rich new furrows, as you transform 
old farms to those of the future. Along those trails you'll find 
better ways of farming—more productive plants, with better ways 
to make them grow—new strains of livestock, better by far than 
your forebears dreamed. You'll find new tools with which to till 
the soil, new machines to make planting and harvest both easy 
and fast. In the future, as in past, creations by Case will appear 
as landmarks on the trail. 




















Quiet trickle of summer showers or rush of soil-stealing 
water from the thaw of winter’s snow—all take their toll 
from our precious land. Today, with terraces, contours, 
strips, with many a modern method, farmers fight to save 
that soil. Designed to share in soil-saving is the Case 
Breakaway Contour Plow. With pivotal action built into 
the plow itself, it cuts even, full-width furrows on contours 
and strips, prevents front bottom from grabbing big bites 
one time, thin slices another, as it winds along on curves. 
Little chance of broken bottoms or bent frames with this 
new Case plow—the Breakaway safety release lets it un- 
couple from its fore-frame as it strikes an obstruction, 
recouples by backing tractor. It is one of many Case con- 
tributions toward saving the soil—part of your promise of 


a bright future in farming. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1842 
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A report to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 





Pasture renovation is no longer a complicated job 
requiring 4 to 6 separate operations. The new 


McCormick pasture renovator makes seed trenches 
RE N EW S ie A S T U R E S and places commercial fertilizer, grain and grass seed 


in 3-deck strips—in one trip! 


IN Deep placement of fertilizer, directly below the 
seed, produces better stands than broadcast distribu- 
tion. This new pasture renovator also saves time, fuel, 

iq and up to 50 percent of costly grass seed. Most erosion 

losses are eliminated. Livestock can continue grazing 

& pastures that are being improved. The McCormick 

; Renovator also can be used for deep placement of 

New McCormick® pasture renovator, commercial fertilizer, or as a conventional grain drill 


and band type grass seeder. 

The McCormick pasture renovator is another ex- 
pasture improvement practical ample of the way IH engineering keeps product 
development abreast of the latest discoveries of our 
crops and soils scientists. This helps farmers to start 
profiting from new farming techniques almost as soon 
as they are proved practical. 


developed by IH engineers, makes 
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1. Colter cuts sod. Diamond-point appli- 
cator makes narrow trench as deep as 
4 inches. 


2. As fertilizer is released in the trench, 
a layer of soil falls over it to protect 
seed from burning. 


3- Oats and other unhulled seeds are re- 
leased ahead of the press wheels which 
firm soil around them. 


4. Clover and other hulled seeds fall into 
moisture-holding grooves either be- 
fore or after the press wheels. 





The McCormick pasture renovator places com- 
mercial fertilizer, nurse crop, and grass seed together 
in each of seven strips spaced eleven inches apart. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks . .. Crawler Tractors and Power Units .. . Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





